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The Beginnings of 
Roman Catholicism in Connecticut 
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- T is well known that, in its early religious history, 
the colony of Connecticut was thoroughly Protes- 
tant in origin, sentiment, and persuasion, but it 1s 
not so well known that Congregationalism was 

organized in town and in state as an established church. 
There was some degree of union of church and state in 
Connecticut from the opening years of the colony onward 
into statehood up to the year 1818. That there should 
have appeared any Roman Catholicism at all in such a 
territory where Puritan membership in the established 
church was almost a prerequisite for the exercise of civic 
privileges is a matter of surprise. 

The beginnings of the Roman Catholic Church in Con- 
necticut differed from the origins of the same church in 
such states as Maryland, where English Catholics were 
the original settlers; as Michigan, Missouri, and Louisi- 
ana, where the earliest inhabitants were French Catholics; 
as Florida, California, and New Mexico, where the earliest 
settlers were Catholic missionaries sent in the wake of the 
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Spanish explorers. The religious situation in Connecticut 
differed radically from that encountered in the states 
formed from the Northwest Territory and the Louisiana 
Purchase, territories which were mainly settled after 
there had been written into the Constitution of the United 
States the bill of rights whereby “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” This opportunity for equal 
religious liberty did not exist in Connecticut where the 
condition was that of an established church, a Standing 
Order, a Puritan tradition that had grown up with the 
government and templed the hills with Congregational 
meeting houses. A history of almost two hundred years of 
Puritan régime preceded the purchase of the first Roman 
Catholic church within the state. Thus the beginnings of 
Catholicism in Connecticut were against formidable odds 
in priority of time and in priority of time-strengthened 
misconceptions of what Catholicism really was. Rarely, 
if ever, did the Connecticut Yankee see a Catholic. Rarely, 
if ever, was his information of Catholicism first-hand. 
Even as late as the nineteenth century there were whole 
communities that had never laid eyes on a Catholic priest. 

Although the English immigrants to Connecticut were 
victims of persecution in England, they themselves lapsed 
into intolerance when clothed with power in the New 
World. Their intentions may have been very sincere, 
based as they were on a theology of divine predestination 
and human depravity, and exemplified in the severity of 
their moral code and the length of their church services. 
Yet their severity of mind towards those who held reli- 
gious opinions contrary to their own appears, in our back- 
ward glance from this age, as an unwarranted trait of a 
new religion in a supposedly free land. The Standing 
Order of Congregationalism became the dominant party 
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and by means of the civil power which they held caused 
those who differed from them to feel the weight of their 
Calvinistic laws. It was not an unusual colonial occur- 
rence for persons to be taken into custody, brought to 
trial, and fined because they attempted to go to a reli- 
gious meeting that was not such as met the approval of 
the Standing Order. Evidence of Catholic settlement 
within the colony is rare, but not so rare are the profuse 
pronouncements in personal letters and official state and 
church documents that the presence of Catholics was 
both undesirable and proscribed. 

It is interesting to consider the viewpoint of a modern 
Englishman on the Puritan tradition. “Multitudes of 
people in England and America think of the May/flower as 
an origin or archetype. Perhaps it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that they think the Mayffower discovered 
America. They do really talk as if the Mayflower popu- 
lated America. Above all, they talk as if the establish- 
ment of New England had been the first formative 
example of the expansion of England. They believe that 
English expansion was a Puritan experiment; and that an 
expansion of Puritan ideas was also the expansion of what 
have been claimed as English ideas, especially ideas of 
liberty. The Puritans of New England were champions of 
religious freedom, seeking to found a newer and freer 
state beyond the sea, and thus becoming the origin and 
model of modern democracy. All this betrays a lack of 
exactitude. Such a Mayffower is not merely a fable, but 1s 
much more false than fables generally are. The revolt of 
the Puritans against the Stuarts was really a revolt 
against religious toleration. I do not say the Puritans 
were never persecuted by their opponents; but I do say, 
to their great honor and glory, that the Puritans never 
descended to the hypocrisy of pretending for a moment 
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that they did not mean to persecute their opponen ts. And 
in the main their quarrel with the Stuarts was that the 
Stuarts would not persecute those opponents enough.””” 
Thus Gilbert Keith Chesterton, the British publicist, 
succinctly punctures one of the widely current miscon- 
ceptions of Puritanism. 

Although it was not until 1829 that the first priest 
resided in Connecticut, previous to that date there had 
been visits of Catholic clergymen to various towns of the 
state. As early as 1651 the Reverend Gabriel Druillettes, 
S. J., came to New Haven as an envoy from New France 
to effect agreements with the colonial authorities. How- 
ever, neither trade nor military pacts resulted from the 
ambassadorial visit. 
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Over one hundred years later the French Neutrals from 
Acadia constituted the first importation of Catholics in 
considerable numbers into the colony. The cruel and 
inhuman evacuation of Nova Scotia was carried out by 
order of the British government and instructions were 
sent to deport a certain proportion of these French in- 
habitants to Connecticut. These exiles were anything but 
welcome in New England; their support was an uninvited 
burden and their presence, by reason of national and 
religious animosity, was a vexation to say the least. Four 
hundred of the unfortunates were dispatched to the 
colony and distributed to fifty different towns. In receiv- 
ing these innocent victims, the colonial assembly evi- 
denced a humanitarian spirit in directing their support as 
though they were inhabitants of such towns and in 
assigning them to townships so that no one family of 
them be separated. Some towns extended the hand of 
*G. K. Chesterton, Fads and fancies, Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1923. 
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human fellowship while others violated the letter and 
spirit of the assembly’s resolution. In every case the tiny 
nucleus of French Neutrals experienced a bitter exile 
from relatives, priestly ministrations, and homeland. 

Irish names occur early in the town records of Con- 
necticut. The list of settlers in New Haven from the year 
1639 to 1645 contains twenty-one names that link asso- 
ciation with the Emerald Isle. The Reverend James H. 
O'Donnell in his History of the diocese of Hartford gives a 
compilation of Irish names up to the year 180s. It is not 
easy to establish with certainty the immediate Catholic 
ancestry of these early settlers since there were also 
among the immigrants Protestants from the North of 
Ireland. Following the Cromwellian settlement of Ire- 
land, shiploads of Irish men and women were deported to 
the British possessions in order that they might be used 
in the development of the natural resources of the colo- 
nies. From the southern counties this was an enforced 
deportation and some victims of this compulsory plan 
were transported to Connecticut as indentured servants. 

The voluntary migration of Irish Catholics began in 
1762. At that time no recourse remained to the peasantry 
but emigration. Their arrival in the American plantations 
in the period immediately preceding the Revolutionary 
War had no tendency to diminish or counteract the hos- 
tile sentiments against Britain which were daily gathering 
force in America. Connecticut, however, was not too 
hospitable an outlook for the incoming Irishman. 

Even the Scotch-Irish from the North were the objects 
of discrimination and aversion. In 1722 some residents of 
Voluntown protested against Samuel Dorrance, an Irish- 
born Presbyterian minister, as responsible for bringing 
unwholesome Irish inhabitants into the region. Yet in the 
era of the struggle for independence from the mother 
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country, the Irish, irrespective of their creed, were wel- 
comed into the ranks of the volunteer army. 
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Ir is one of the strange facts of history that the Revolu- 
tionary War served as an instrument to purge the body 
politic in the American colonies of anti-Catholic bigotry. 
France, particularly, was the purging leaven. The France 
of 1780 was a nation officially Catholic, with its monarch 
and the majority of its population professing that faith. 
When that country espoused our cause, 1t sent generals 
and infantry, munitions and money, supplies and fleets. 
Without the codperation of that rich ally, the Revolution 
could hardly have been a success. 

Congregational Connecticut experienced a broadening 
contact when four thousand eight hundred French sol- 
diers, besides fifty-four officers, participated in the marches 
through the state. Up to this time Catholics were despised 
as idolaters and inferiors; but when the well-disciplined 
French troops camped here, marched into the towns, 
distributed their silver in exchange for services, and 
traversed the state in the final campaign, the townsmen 
first came into contact with adherents of that creed in 
large numbers. The arrival of these troops in Connecticut 
was an important event in opening the eyes of the puri- 
tanical settlers to view Catholicism as it really was in 
the living. 

Rochambeau’s army was described by witnesses as 
magnificent in appearance and superb in discipline. The 
soldiers committed no acts of plunder but paid liberally 
for the supplies furnished them. Their encampment in 
ten towns of the state was characterized by generosity 
and cordiality, by culture and good breeding. The gay 


nature of the French staged several picnic parties and 


dances on town greens, thereby interspersing the hard- 
ships of war with enjoyment of innocent recreation. 

For six months one thousand infantry and five hundred 
mounted hussars were encamped at Lebanon, the home 
of Governor Trumbull. “A gay June for Lebanon was 
that!” reflected a town historian, ‘when these six brilliant 
French regiments with their gorgeous banners and martial 
bands were daily displayed on this spacious and lovely 
village green.” Besides the long stay at Lebanon, this 
legion of the Duke of Lauzun made six other encamp- 
ments within the state. 

The names of five army chaplains are recorded among 
the distinguished members of the French forces. Follow- 
ing their obligation as priests, they must have offered the 
sacrifice of the Mass, although the records are annoyingly 
silent about this great act of worship, so accustomed were 
the chaplains to fulfill this function of their ministry 
regularly wherever they were. 

In the final march of Rochambeau’s forces westward 
across the states, the arrival in Hartford happened to be 
on Saturday and arrangements were made to stay over 
Sunday before continuing the march. Abbé Robin was 
the chaplain with the troops and on Sunday it was his 
duty to say Mass so that the soldiers might assist at the 
holy sacrifice. The service was held in the South Meadows 
now within the region of Colt Park, near where the Me- 
morial Church of the Good Shepherd now stands. An 
eye-witness of this open-air Mass of June, 1781, related 
the event to one of the early resident priests at Hartford. 
There is a tradition that this was the first offering of the 
sacrifice of the Mass in the state of Connecticut. 

It is interesting to read what the Marquis de Chastel- 
lux, a major general in the French army under the Count 
de Rochambeau, said of the Irish. He made three tours 
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through Connecticut on his travels. His observation here 
and in the Middle Atlantic states led him to remark: “An 
Irishman, the instant he sets foot on American ground, 
becomes ipso facto an American; this was uniformly the 
case during the whole of the late war. On more than one 
imminent occasion the members of the Continental Con- 
gress owed their existence and America probably its 
preservation to the fidelity and firmness of the Irish.” 

In the Lexington Alarm List from Connecticut, fifty- 
six Irish names occur. In the regiments of 1775 under 
Generals Wooster, Spencer, and Putnam, fifty-eight such 
names occur. Fifty-six Irish names are among those who 
were transferred from state regiments, subject only to 
Connecticut control, to Continental regiments under the 
authority of the Continental commanders. Two hundred 
and ninety names appear in the nine regiments that com- 
posed the Connecticut Line which formed with the other 
State Lines one grand Continental Line. These regiments 
were raised for continuous service to the end of the war. 
All Celtic names found in the Record of service of Con- 
necticut men in the War of the Revolution may not repre- 
sent Catholics; yet it is indisputable that a goodly number 
of them do. 

For recognition of Catholic participation in the Revo- 
lutionary War we need but go to the written expressions 
of the commander-in-chief of the Continental army and 
the first president of our beloved Union. In his reply to 
an address from the Roman Catholics of the United 
States Washington averred, “I presume your fellow citi- 
zens will not forget the patriotic part which you took in 
the accomplishment of their revolution and the establish- 
ment of their government—or the important assistance 
which they received from a nation [France] in which the 
Roman Catholic faith is professed.” 
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Arter the Revolutionary War, the Anglican Church in 
America severed its institutional dependence upon Eng- 
land and became the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America. Dr. Samuel Seabury of Connecticut was chosen 
the first Episcopalian bishop within the confines of the 
United States. He had gone to Scotland where he sought 
and obtained consecration at Aberdeen in 1784 from 
three bishops in the non-juring succession. The coming 
to the United States of a bishop claiming spiritual juris- 
diction over Episcopalian residents in the new republic 
was the first acceptance and recognition of hierarchy 
within the thirteen original states. The event served as a 
precedent for the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in the United States. Before this time the few 
priests who were laboring in the Atlantic states experi- 
enced dangers that attended the priestly ministrations 
among a population largely anti-Catholic, and expressed 
themselves as fearful whether the United States govern- 
ment would permit the presence of a bishop in the coun- 
try. Penal laws were still in force against Romanists in 
most of the states and the prevailing sentiment could 
certainly be interpreted as adverse to any episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction for Catholic priests was 
originally dependent upon the vicar apostolic of London 
inasmuch as the colonies were British territory. In view 
of the new status of independence, in 1784, the Reverend 
John Carroll (1735-1815) was appointed by Pope Pius 
VI as superior of the missions in the United States. In 
1789 he was named Bishop of Baltimore, and was conse- 
crated in the chapel of Thomas Weld at Lulworth Castle, 
England, by the Right Reverend Charles Walmesley, 
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vicar apostolic of London, August 15, 1790. The follow- 
ing year he appears to have made a passing stop in New 
London, Connecticut. By strange coincidence here the 
Episcopalian Bishop Seabury had his church. Thomas 
Allen, proprietor of the City Coffee House, published the 
following in the Marine List of 1791: “Sailed, Monday, 
June 20, Packet Hull for New York, with whom went 
passenger the Right Reverend Father in God, John, 
Bishop of the United States of America.” 

But the Catholicity of Connecticut in 1790, and con- 
tinuing even through four decades, was an uncemented 
scattering of inhabitants without church or priest— 
pioneer families struggling not only to gain an honest 
livelihood amid post-war depression but also to maintain 
the faith of their fathers amid unsympathetic neighbors. 
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In Connecticut during the early national period, the 
Federalist party and Congregationalism went hand in 
hand. During the decade from 1790 to 1800, there was 
practically no political life in the modern sense. Elections 
were not contested. The poll was exceedingly small, for 
there was no interest which would bring out the elec- 
torate. The Republican organization and campaign for 
Jefferson educated the people to use the ballot and not to 
leave the business of governing to a professional class. 
Year by year, in the course of organization, the members 
of the various Protestant sects who were dissatisfied with 
Congregational state monopoly banded themselves to- 
gether in the Democratic-Republican party. It was 
natural for any Catholics in the state to alion themselves 
with this liberal movement. The new party ticket in 1816 
was labeled the American Toleration and Reform Ticket. 
This party was successful in the election of the following 
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year when Connecticut cast its heaviest vote and Oliver 
Wolcott won the governorship. It is probable that nearly 
every freeman voted, yet in the 26,774 votes cast, only 
ten per cent of the white inhabitants were represented. 
This low vote would suggest the number of free residents 
who, under the existing laws, were disfranchised, for later 
under full manhood suffrage the total vote approximated 
twenty per cent of the population. 

For the purpose of framing a new state constitution, 
the general assembly of May, 1818, passed a resolution 
calling for a constituent convention and requiring the 
freemen to meet on July 4 to elect in town meeting the 
usual number of representatives to the convention which 
was to convene in Hartford on the fourth Wednesday in 
August. The majority of the representatives chosen were 
inspired with the purpose of securing toleration, and so 
were well prepared to draft a constitution which would 
be acceptable to their people. It is the third section of the 
bill of rights in the constitution adopted by that body 
which embodied the desired principle: “The exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without 
discrimination, shall forever be free to all persons in this 
state; provided, that the right hereby declared and estab- 
lished shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or to justify practices inconsistent with 
the peace and safety of the state.” Section four declared 
that, “No preference shall be given by law to any Chris- 
tian sect or mode of worship.” Thus the year 1818 brought 
religious liberty to the formerly Calvinistic common- 
wealth of Connecticut. 

The few Catholics in the state at that time must have 
supported this movement. It is an historical fact that not 
until after the adoption of this constitution was there a 
single Catholic Church in Connecticut or a ministering 
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Catholic priest residing within its limits. Like the presi- 
dential term of Monroe, the new constitution ushered in 
an Era of Good Feeling. Now the possibility of organiza- 
tion and growth of Roman Catholicism in Connecticut 
was no longer a legally handicapped undertaking. 


VI 


Ir fits in chronologically at this time to give an account 
of the Barber family. The conversion of this family pre- 
sented a remarkable series of spiritual experiences. Al- 
though the scenes of these conversions took place beyond 
Connecticut confines, the family was originally a Con- 
necticut one which, like many others, had migrated to 
new surroundings on new ventures. In the town of Sims- 
bury, the Barber family had been established since the 
early days of its settlement. In the fourth generation 
from the American progenitor came Daniel Barber 
(1756-1834), the great-grandson of the builder of the first 
Congregational meeting house in Simsbury. He was born 
and educated in Congregationalism of the strict Puritanic 
order, which was at that time the prevailing religion in 
Connecticut. He continued in that faith and worship 
until he was twenty-seven years of age. The first occur- 
rence which caused him to examine the grounds of 
authority in the ministry was a challenge given by a 
neighboring Episcopalian, alleging that his Congrega- 
tional minister was destitute of that sacerdotal authority 
without which no man could be a proper minister of Jesus 
Christ. As he was taught, Barber believed that one and 
- another, both learned and unlearned, as the case might 
be, were directly and spiritually called to the work; and 
that call was of itself a kind of investiture of the sacer- 
dotal character and office. 

The Episcopalian put into Barber’s hands a small 
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volume containing the most convincing reasonings in 
support of the Apostolic Order and the succession of the 
real priesthood. After reading and thinking, he took the 
book to two Congregational ministers to obtain a refu- 
tation. No satisfaction resulted. One of the clergymen 
returned the book with the statement, “There has already 
been enough said and written on that subject.” The other 
remarked, “Reverend Mr. ——_-____ by rejecting 
your request, has done the best thing he could; for had he 
undertaken to interfere with those arguments, he would 
very soon have brought an old house about his ears.”’ On 
another occasion, the Episcopalian neighbor succeeded 
publicly in worsting the Congregational minister by 
reasoning down the foundation of Congregational ordi- 
nation and defending the doctrine of apostolic succession. 
Daniel Barber then began to reflect whether true military 
characters engaged for their king or country would so 
tamely suffer their commissions to be trifled with. After a 
year of reflection, he at length became resolute and bade 
formal adieu to Congregationalism and entered the 
Episcopal church. 

At the age of thirty Daniel Barber was ordained a 
deacon by Bishop Seabury in Middletown, Connecticut, 
and afterwards a priest by Bishop Provoost at Schenec- 
tady. He married Mrs. Chloe Case, daughter of Judge 
Owen of Simsbury, and removed to Claremont, New 
Hampshire, where he was rector of the Episcopal Church, 
with the provision of a comfortable support, which posi- 
tion he held for twenty-four years. 

It was not until Daniel Barber reached the age of sixty, 
after long years of service in the Episcopal Church, that 
doubt and suspicion arose in his mind concerning the 
correctness and validity of Episcopalian ordination. The 
occasion was a chance reading of an article concerning the 
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history and circumstances of the consecration of Barlow 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The doubt touched upon a 
subject keenly felt since the same difficulty had caused 
his rejection of Congregationalism in his youth. After 
serious reflection, much reading, and consultation with 
neighboring ministers and with Bishop Cheverus of 
Boston, he was finally convinced of the truth of the 
claims of Rome. At the age of sixty-two, the Reverend 
Daniel Barber bade farewell to his assembled congrega- 
tion at Claremont. It was a severe trial to his fine and 
tender emotions after a service of twenty-four years in 
peace and harmony. As he spoke for the last time from a 
Protestant pulpit his texts were from the Apostles’ 
Creed and from St. Paul: “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.” “One Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ He spent 
his remaining years as a devout layman, promoting the 
Catholic cause. He published a pamphlet, Catholic wor- 
ship and piety explained and recommended in sundry 
letters to a very dear friend and others (Washington, 1821), 
and a narrative, including his participation in the Revo- 
lutionary War, entitled History of my own times (3 vols., 
Washington, 1827-1832). 

Daniel Barber’s entrance into the Catholic Church had 
been preceded a short time by the conversions to that 
faith of his sister, Abigail, wife of Noah Tyler; of his son, 
Virgil; and of other relatives. About this time William 
Tyler, the son of Abigail and nephew of Daniel Barber, 
entered a school conducted by his older. cousin, Virgil 
Barber. There a vocation to the priesthood was developed 
and upon the completion of the scholastic course he went 
to the home of Bishop Fenwick in Boston where he 
studied theology under the private tutelage of the bishop. 
After being ordained to the priesthood, the Reverend 
William Tyler served at the Boston cathedral and later 
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was appointed the vicar general of the diocese. This 
William Tyler was to become the first Catholic bishop of 
Hartford. 

The first New England nun was of Puritan stock. She 
bore the family name of F anny Allen and was a daughter 
of Ethan Allen, the famous hero of Ticonderoga. Who 
among the Connecticut-born was the first to be clothed 
in a religious habit and devote her life to poverty, 
chastity, and obedience? The personage who holds this 
distinction was, surprisingly, a married woman and a 
convert to Catholicism. Jerusha Booth (1789-1860) was 
born in Newtown, Connecticut, and at a youthful age 
married a recently ordained Anglican minister, Virgil 
Horace Barber (1782-1847), the son of Daniel Barber. 
Through reading the life of St. Francis Xavier, the inti- 
mate convictions of both led them to seek further knowl- 
edge of the church that produced him. After much study 
and sacrifice of position, both made their profession of 
belief in the Roman Catholic Church to Father Fenwick 
in New York. After their reception into the Church in 
1816, the strange workings of grace seemed to exact a 
further self-renunciation of them. Although the mother 
of five children, Jerusha Barber experienced the call to 
evangelical perfection, a call which was further enhanced 
by her husband’s ardent desire to exercise priestly func- 
tions. By special papal permission, she was allowed to 
enter a Visitation convent and Virgil Barber was ad- 
mitted into the Jesuit novitiate. Mrs. Virgil (Booth) 
Barber, known in religion as Sister Mary Augustine, 
taught in the first free Catholic school in the District of 
Columbia. Over her signature the first prospectus of 1819 
appeared. Her example was one of remarkable sanctity. 
She trained teachers in the community at Georgetown 
and assisted in the promotion of Catholic teaching in the 
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convents at Kaskaskia, St. Louis, and Mobile. She lived 
to the age of seventy-one and had the consolation of 
seeing all her children espouse the religious life—three of 
her daughters becoming Ursuline nuns, one afhliating 
herself with the Visitation Order, and her son taking the 
vows of the Society of Jesus. A recent dissertation on the 
Barber family concludes: “For all who are gifted with 
vision for the supernatural the biography of the Barbers 
will hold an appeal. Theirs is the most glorious spiritual 
romance in the annals of the Church in the United 
States.” 
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THE early episcopal jurisdiction of Bishop Carroll ex- 
tended over the whole United States. In response to his 
request to Rome to have his immense and impossible 
diocese divided, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Bardstown, Kentucky, were made suffragan sees to the 
archbishopric of Baltimore in 1808. Connecticut was 
placed under the jurisdiction of Boston. The first New 
England bishop, Jean Louis Lefebvre de Cheverus (1768— 
1836, bishop of Boston, 1810-1823), paid a visit to the 
Catholics of Hartford and there is a tradition that he 
said Mass in the hall of representatives in the Old State 
House. His journey through the state included stops at 
New Haven, where he said Mass at the home of a French 
professor at Yale. At New London, the fort served as the 
place of worship. — 

The journey of the Very Reverend John Powers, vicar 
general of New York, is characteristic of the hardships 
and antipathies of the time. During the construction of 
the Enfield Canal at Windsor Locks, an Irishman was 
seriously injured and wanted the consolation of receiving | 
the last sacraments from a priest. The nearest priest was 
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in New York City and Father Powers answered the call. 
The Catholic was cared for and the priest began his long 
journey back to the metropolis. Upon reaching New 
Haven, he requested the use of the Protestant Seaman’s 
Chapel at the Long Wharf for the celebration of Mass. 
He was turned away with the rebuff: “We have no Popery 
in New Haven and we don’t want any.” 

The successor of Bishop Cheverus was Bishop Benedict 
Joseph Fenwick (1782-1846), a descendant of the Catho- 
lic founders of Maryland. Severely trying were the ad- 
_ ministrative duties of Bishop Fenwick of Boston. His 
jurisdiction extended over all the New England states. 
The scanty Catholic population was widely scattered, the 
number of priests totally inadequate, the means of travel 
time-consuming and physically exhausting. In 1828, he 
could spare only one priest, the Reverend Robert D. 
Woodley, for all Connecticut and Rhode Island. This 
priest came to Hartford and celebrated Mass in the house 
of John Mulligan at 34 Village Street. The following year 
found him again in Hartford where the pastorless little 
community had started a weekly religious paper, The 
Catholic press. Twice during the month of July, 1829, 
Father Woodley returned to Hartford, the occasion of the 
second visit being a reception to Bishop Fenwick, who 
came for his first episcopal visitation. The bishop’s 1m- 
mediate purpose in coming was to complete the purchase 
of a church which the Episcopalians had outgrown. The 
new edifice—the present Christ Church Cathedral—was 
to be dedicated in November and the old one was on the 
market. One of the first duties of Bishop Fenwick was to 
inspect the new church. It was there that the two bishops 
met—Bishop Brownell, who was giving up the old edifice, 
and Bishop Fenwick, who was eager to acquire it. Mon- 
signor Duggan’s History records the conversation. It was 
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a pleasant meeting of gentlemen. There was no tinge of 
bitterness in the quips that passed between them. “Well, 
Bishop Fenwick,” said Bishop Brownell, “as we have a 
fine new church building we will let you have the old 
one.” To which Bishop Fenwick replied, “Yes, and you 
have a fine new religion, and we will keep the old one.” 

The wooden church was purchased for five hundred 
dollars, the organ for four hundred dollars. Property 
across the street on the corner of Main and Talcott 
streets was bought for twelve hundred dollars. The old 
Episcopal church was moved across the street and after 
remodeling became Holy Trinity Church, the first Catho- 
lic church in Connecticut. The week following Bishop Fen- 
wick’s visit, the first Catholic Sunday School was held in 
the printing rooms of The Catholic press. 

When an Episcopalian opponent, through the Con- 
necticut observer, attempted to pick a quarrel with Bishop 
Fenwick, his rejoinder was: “Our views are altogether 
pacific. We wish, if possible, to live on good terms with 
all our neighbors, and especially those of the Episcopalian 
communion. They have generally treated us kindly, and 
we shall endeavor to prove to them that their kindness 
has not been thrown away, and that we too can be kind.” 

After remaining for a full week, Bishop Fenwick re- 
turned to Boston with hopeful prospects for religion in 
Hartford, and the intention to assign a resident priest 
there. The Catholic press of August 29, 1829, chronicled 
his advent thus: “The Reverend Bernard O’Cavanaugh 
arrived in this city on the 26th inst., being appointed 
pastor of the Roman Catholic congregation in Hartford, 
and missionary for the State of Connecticut in general, 
by the Right Reverend Benedict Fenwick, Bishop of 
Boston.” 

The story of the first church in New Haven opened 
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with a calamity. Property had been bought on the corner 
of York and Davenport streets for the small sum of one 
hundred dollars. Father James McDermot, the first pas- 
tor, went ahead with the construction of a frame building 
in Gothic style. The Feast of the Ascension, May 8, 1834, 
was set for the day of dedication. Bishop Fenwick had 
arrived and dressed for the ceremony. When he and the 
assistant priests came to the altar, the gallery behind 
gave way and crashed with its occupants upon the people 
massed below. The horrible disaster, due to a departure 
from the plans given to the carpenter, caused two deaths 
and several injuries. The postponed ceremony was held 
the following Sunday and dedicated Christ’s Church. 

The third church in the state was erected in Bridgeport 
in 1843 at the corner of Arch Street and Washington 
Avenue. This was a brick structure under the patronage 
of St. James. 


VIII 


Art the fifth provincial council of Baltimore in 1843, 
Bishop Fenwick reminded his brethren of the hierarchy 
that age was creeping upon him and that the require- 
ments of his see were multiplying and urged the division 
of his episcopal territory. The request was granted by 
Rome and the see of Hartford was established with juris- 
diction over Connecticut and Rhode Island. As a suitable 
incumbent for the new bishopric, Bishop Fenwick pro- 
posed the Reverend William Tyler (1806-1849).? Father 
Tyler received the bulls of his appointment and was 
consecrated in the cathedral of Baltimore March 17, 1844. 
In those days the Hartford diocese could not boast ofa 
formidable Catholic population. According to the census 
of the state which Bishop Fenwick took in 1835, just one 
2See above, p. 14. 
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hundred years before the celebration of this Tercentenary 
year, there were only 720 Catholics in the state and only 
two wooden church buildings, and only two resident 
priests serving in the state. Obviously, this Catholic 
population was only of mustard-seed significance in com- 
parison with the widely organized Congregational socie- 
ties which had already 229 church buildings in the state. 

Bishop Fenwick accompanied the Hartford ordinary to 
his new see. On April14, 1844, he was formally installed in 
Holy Trinity Church. The pastor, the Reverend John 
Brady, celebrated Mass and Bishop Fenwick delivered 
the installation discourse. The appearance of the new 
bishop is described by his physician, Dr. Edward Le 
Prohon, in these words: “At my first view of the worthy 
prelate I recognized in him the lymphatic temperament 
which dominated him, a delicate, white skin, narrow 
shoulders, high stature, about six feet, the body long and 
thin, a well-featured countenance, sweet and calm, the 
cheeks slightly roseate, and constantly wearing spec- 
tacles, though he had not yet reached his forty-fifth year. 
The entire external appearance of Mgr. Tyler showed 
symptoms of latent consumption; Mgr. Tyler himself 
felt the need of taking care of his feeble health the better 
to exercise the laborious functions of the foundation of a 
new diocese. Mgr. Tyler’s appearance took everybody’s 
attention. He bore the expression of sanctity on his 
countenance, the seal of the man of God was to be seen 
Onitt.” 

The day after the installation, Bishop Tyler went to 
Middletown to inspect the church there which was then 
nearing completion. In 1848, he visited Stonington for the 
purpose of making a fervent appeal for funds towards the 
erection of a church there. Only $29.25 was amassed as 
the nucleus of the building fund on this occasion. 
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After making a careful census of his diocese, the bishop 
discovered that there were more Catholics in Rhode 
Island than in Connecticut. The city of Providence had a 
population of 2,000 Catholics out of 23,000 inhabitants. 
Hartford’s population was smaller, 600 Catholics out of 
13,000 residents. Accordingly he petitioned Rome that 
his see might be moved to the Rhode Island capital, in 
order that he might be near the greater number of his 
people. 

In Providence his episcopal residence was a mere 
shanty. Poverty stood in the way of any building pro- 
gram. His own labors were similar to those of a mission- 
ary priest. In a request sent abroad for financial help, he 
described the diocesan situation: ‘“There are ten or twelve 
places where there are small congregations of Catholics, 
whom we occasionally visit to afford them the benefits of 
religion. I have with me in the whole diocese only six 
priests to assist me in administering to the wants of all 
these. So you will easily perceive that we are in want of 
zealous clergymen; and we have little prospect of any 
addition to our numbers soon.” In acknowledgment of a 
benefaction of valuable aid from the Leopold Society of 
Vienna, he confessed: ‘When I was appointed to this 
diocese, I was overwhelmed with the sad prospect before 
me, and I knew not where to look for assistance.” 

Not long was the amiable and exemplary bishop able 
to stand the hardships and difficulties of episcopal jour- 
neys. The last time he attempted to say Mass was on 
Pentecost Sunday, 1849, but after vesting he found him- 
self too weak to ascend the steps of the altar. He con- 
tented himself with hearing Mass that day. Then he lay 
down and never rose from his bed again. He received the 
last sacraments from a friend of his boyhood, Bishop 
Fitzpatrick, and then passed to his reward. A commen- 
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tator, Archbishop Dowling, said of him: “The poverty of 
his life, his unassuming manner, his strong good sense, 
his simple life, so near his people, greatly endeared him 
to his flock.” Bishop Fitzpatrick, his friend and colleague, 
wrote: “His talents were not brilliant nor was his learn- 
ing extensive, though quite sufficient. But he possessed 
great moderation of character, sound judgment, uncom- 
mon prudence and much firmness.” 


IX 


BisHop TYLer’s successor, the Right Reverend Bernard 
O’Reilly (1803-1856), was installed in the cathedral at 
Providence, November 17, 1850. Upon receiving the news 
of his choice for the episcopal dignity, Father O’Reilly 
said: “I will, God helping, labor faithfully in this awful 
office. I have nothing at heart but God’s glory in it.” In 
the Connecticut portion of his diocese there were only 
five churches and seven priests. The great influx, how- 
ever, since 1845, of immigrants from Ireland was rapidly 
enlarging the opportunities for the Catholic Church in 
Connecticut and increasing the demands for its services. 
Bishop O’Reilly’s principal concern, therefore, was to 
obtain clergymen and teachers to crystallize the religious 
life of his subjects. He met this problem in a threefold 
manner: by establishing a theological seminary at his 
own residence, by seeking candidates for the Connecticut 
missions at All Hallows College, Dublin, and by inducing 
the Sisters of Mercy to pioneer the way for Catholic 
education in his diocese. 

The Sisters of Mercy had been organized in Dublin in 
1831. The first American foundation of the order was at 
Pittsburg. Bishop O’Reilly succeeded in obtaining sisters 
for the city of Providence in 1851 and the following year, 
in answer to requests from the Reverend John Brady of 
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St. Patrick’s, Hartford, and the Reverend Edward 
O’Brien of St. Mary’s, New Haven, four nuns were sent 
to each city. At Hartford, a school was opened in the 
basement of St. Patrick’s Church and in New Haven, on 
the very day of their arrival, two orphan girls presented 
themselves at the convent seeking a home. 

The building of the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road had brought many laborers, principally Irish, along 
its route. A committee of Catholics from Norwalk had 
petitioned their bishop for a resident pastor. Assigned to 
the post from Hartford, the Reverend John Brady began 
the erection of a church there and of another in Stamford. 
Protestant townsmen in Norwalk contributed towards 
the church fund and evidenced good will towards their 
new fellow citizens. 

The year 1851 witnessed the formation of seven par- 
ishes. Plans were pursued in New London and in Stoning- 
ton to complete church structures there. The Ames Iron 
Works of Falls Village employed eight hundred men and 
favored a new resident priest. Edward Ryan of Nor- 
folk donated property for ecclesiastical use in that 
town. A Protestant of Derby, Anson Phelps, set a 
record of brotherly friendship by presenting the Catholics 
with an excellent site for their proposed church. In Dan- 
bury the Universalist Church was purchased. The census 
by the first pastor in Norwich revealed three thousand 
Catholic dwellers, mostly Irish immigrants, recently 
arrived. 

Bishop O’Reilly’s episcopacy of five years witnessed an 
increase in Connecticut of twenty-two churches, twelve 
priests, two orphan asylums, a parochial school in Hart- 
ford and two in New Haven. Just as the theory of educa- 
tion in the earliest colonial schools of Connecticut was 
religious in content, purpose, and guidance, the theory of 
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Catholic education was applied similarly through paro- 
chial schools. The important practical difference appears, 
however, in the source of financial support. In the original 
instance, under the régime of the established church, 
Congregational schools drew upon governmental re- 
sources. In the present instance, religious education has 
succeeded in thriving on voluntary offerings that are 
given through generous personal self-sacrifice. 

Strange was the death of Hartford’s second bishop. On 
a return trip to the United States from Liverpool, the 
steamer Pacific, on which the bishop had taken passage, 
disappeared at sea and no survivor lived to tell its story. 
After waiting almost five months for some report, the 
funeral services were conducted for the deceased bishop 
over an empty catafalque in the Providence cathedral. 
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Tue Right Reverend Francis Patrick MacFarland (1819- 
1874), a native of Franklin, Pennsylvania, became the 
third bishop of Hartford. During his term of office, the 
Catholic population increased to such an extent that a 
division of the diocese was effected in 1872, and Provi- 
dence became a new and separate see with jurisdiction 
over Rhode Island. The see of Hartford became coter- 
minous with the state of Connecticut and the capital city 
welcomed its bishop to permanent residence. The clergy 
contributed $16,224 towards the purchase of a dwelling 
for him on the corner of Woodland and Collins streets. 
No less generously did the laity contribute $39,905 to the 
purchase of a site for a cathedral. Carefully and quietly 
the bishop examined the various eligible locations for a 
cathedral. Finally he selected the old Morgan homestead, 
a lot of between three and four acres on Farmington 
Avenue, belonging to Major James Goodwin, and pur- 
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chased the same in July, 1872, ata price of $70,000. The 
first building erected on the property was the mother- 
house convent of the Sisters of Mercy, the chapel of 
which served as the procathedral. 

On June 30, 1866, the following act was made part of 
the statute law of Connecticut: “Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives in General As- 
sembly convened: Sec. 1. That the Bishop and Vicar- 
General of the diocese of Hartford, together with the 
pastor and two laymen of any Roman Catholic church or 
congregation in the State of Connecticut, upon com- 
plying with the requirements of this law, shall be, and 
are hereby constituted, a body corporate, with power to 
sue and be sued, to purchase, hold and convey real and 
personal property, and to enjoy all other rights and 
franchises incident to bodies corporate in the State of 
Connecticut.” Under this statute, the Catholic Church in 
Connecticut has continued to hold its property and 
conduct its financial affairs in a way that accords with 
its own traditions and yet that harmonizes substantially 
with the legal provisions affecting the Protestant churches 
of the state. 

During Bishop MacFarland’s episcopacy occurred the 
Civil War. Six hundred citizens of Irish extraction and 
Catholic faith formed the “Fighting Ninth” Regiment, 
recruited at New Haven and dispatched to Ship Island, 
off Mississippi, to aid in the campaign to gain control of 
the great river waterway of the South. One of the first 
Union officers to give his life was a Hartford Catholic, 
Captain James H. Ward, killed in a naval action on the 
Potomac river shortly after the outbreak of the war. The 
funeral was held from St. Patrick’s Church, and his body 
was laid to rest in the Old North Cemetery. 

Two army chaplains in the Civil War later held clerical 
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positions of distinction in the Hartford diocese. The Very 
Reverend Leo da Saracena, chaplain to the Ninth Con- 
necticut Regiment, became pastor of the Franciscan 
parish of Winsted and surrounding towns. The other, the 
Reverend Lawrence McMahon, who served with a 
Massachusetts regiment, became the fifth bishop of 
Hartford. Bishop McMahon and Father Leo ever re- 
mained intimate and devoted friends. 

A unique, historic school situation is worthy of record 
here. In 1867, the Reverend Matthew Hart, pastor of St. 
Patrick’s, New Haven, placed his school under the New 
Haven board of education. So satisfactory has this ar- 
rangement been that the plan still continues at Hamilton 
School with mutual relations of harmonious achievement 


by both the Sisters of Mercy and the local board. 
XI 


ConneEcticutT’s industrial era may be audibly symbolized 
by steamboat whistle and factory whistle; the one calling 
the emigrants from European shores, the other inviting 
laborers, machinists, and skilled workmen to set the 
wheels of industry to production. Many French Cana- 
dians came to the towns of eastern Connecticut where 
cotton mills made use of the streams for water power. 
Hardware and metal manufacturing in Hartford, New 
Britain, and the Naugatuck valley beckoned an influx of 
German, Polish, and Lithuanian immigrants. Large 
numbers of Italians centered in New Haven and Slovak 
groups located in Bridgeport. 

Is it not generally conceded that traits of courage and 
energetic ambition motivate the emigrant to seek oppor- 


3 Following Bishop MacFarland, the incumbents of the Hartford diocese 
have been Thomas Galberry (1833-1878), 1876-1878; Lawrence S. McMahon 
(1835-1893), 1879-1893; Michael Tierney (1839-1908), 1894-1908; John J. 
Nilan (1855-1934), 1910-1934; Maurice F. McAuliffe (1875-), 1934-. 
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tunity in a new land? The newcomers here possessed 
commendable features which contributed to this state’s 
development. Although handicapped by language and 
limited resources, these naturalized citizens have, many 
more times than not, used their opportunities of educa- 
tion, employment, and citizenship to good advantage for 
their adopted communities and for their personal better- 
ment. It must not be forgotten that much of the concen- 
trated capital of the industrial age was amassed through 
the importation of cheap labor from Europe—a policy 
which manufacturing concerns encouraged through 
company agents and steamship agencies, by inducing 
migration from abroad. 

During these years of great population expansion, it 
was one of the duties of the episcopacy of the Roman 
Catholic Church to provide a clergy who could minister 
to the spiritual needs of these people in their accustomed 
language. The rapid influx of family after family and 
group after group created a problem which successive 
bishops have met with fatherly care and devotion. The 
extent to which Connecticut has become a fixed abode of 
immigrants during the last century is revealed by the 
figures of the United States census of 1930. The number 
of foreign-born plus the number of native whites of 
foreign or mixed parentage totals one million, thirty-nine 
thousand—an excess of almost two to one over those of 
native-born parentage. The racial elements that form the 
largest percentages of this population are, in the order of 
magnitude, Italian, Polish, Free-State Irish, German, 


French Canadian, English. 
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RELIGIOUS community life is characteristic of the devel- 
opment of the Roman Catholic Church in all lands and 
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ages. New religious orders are founded in answer to 
definite needs. The Congregation of the Paulists in New 
York City is the oldest distinctively American com- 
munity. Founded by five Americans who were converts to 
Catholicism, the community has aimed at the dissemi- 
nation of Catholic truth particularly for the benefit of 
those who were not members of the Church. The press, 
the radio, the pulpit, the liturgical choir, the question 
box, and Newman clubs at non-Catholic colleges are 
types of instructive media which the Paulists have suc- 
cessfully utilized. “Our new society,’ wrote the first 
superior, “would embody in its life what is good in the 
American people in the natural order and adapt itself to 
answer the great wants of our people in the supernatural 
order. The character and spirit of our people, and their 
institutions, must find themselves at home in our Church 
in the way those of other nations have done.” 

Towards the formation of this congregation, Connecti- 
cut contributed a native of Fairfield, Father Hewit. 
Augustine Francis Hewit (1820-1897) was of aristocratic 
lineage, his father being a prominent Congregational 
minister and his mother being the daughter of the Honor- 
able James Hillhouse, United States senator from 
Connecticut. He was educated at the Fairfield public 
school, Phillips-Andover Academy, Amherst College, and 
the Congregational seminary then at East Windsor, 
Connecticut. In the wake of the Oxford movement he 
adopted Episcopalianism. The year after John Henry 
Newman espoused the Roman Catholic Church, Hewit 
followed his example and was likewise ordained a priest. 
Some years later when permission was obtained from 
Rome for the founding of the Paulist community, Father 
Hewit was chosen to draft the first constitution and laws 
of the new institute. He conducted many missions, wrote 
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extensively over a period of twenty years, and became the 
second superior. His most important writing was The 
King’s highway (1874), an excellent work for those who 
are seeking truth from Scripture. 

In 1882, there was incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Connecticut a fraternal and beneficent society 
of Catholic men, named the Knights of Columbus. The 
ten original incorporators were residents of New Haven 
and formed the first council, San Salvador. The purpose 
of the society was to develop a practical Catholicity 
among its members, to promote Catholic education and 
charity, and to furnish temporary aid to the families of 
deceased members through its insurance department. In 
the course of time subordinate councils were formed in 
different cities and towns throughout the state, then in 
Rhode Island, and later across the country. The order is 
now established in every state and territory of the United 
States, in every province of Canada, and is branching 
into the republics of Central and South America. The 
organization publishes a monthly magazine of general 
interest entitled Columbia. The Reverend Michael J. 
McGivney, one of the original organizers, and his two 
brothers, also priests, have served in turn as supreme 
chaplains of this great lay organization. 
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At present the Roman Catholic population in the state 
numbers considerably over six hundred thousand. In 
1835, one hundred years before the Tercentenary year, 
only seven hundred and twenty Catholics resided in 
Connecticut. No indication of the present growth of 
Catholicism could even be imagined at that time. Today 
the Catholic churches of the state number two hundred 
and ninety-two, many of which are contributions of 
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Gothic, Renaissance, Spanish Mission, and Modern 
architecture of compelling beauty. Nine religious com- 
munities of men and thirty religious communities of 
women are engaged in parochial, educational, hospital, 
or welfare activities. Four hospitals, three orphan asy- 
lums, two homes for the aged, two homes for self-sup- 
porting girls, and two institutions for delinquents are 
among the diocesan projects of social service. One hun- 
dred parochial schools, nine academies, two commercial 
schools, two colleges for young women, one college for 
young men, and four ecclesiastical seminaries constitute 
the educational institutions of the diocese. 

The actual fulfillment of such phenomenal expansion at 
the present day is all the more remarkable since it is the 
achievement of but a single century. Assuredly under the 
Constitution of 1818, Connecticut has proved itself a 
prolific homeland for its Catholic citizenry and a state 
much to be loved. The motto, “Qui transtulit sustinet,” — 
may fittingly apply to all people who have chosen as their 
life’s habitation this beautiful, rolling land of wooded 
hills, fertile valleys, and promising harbors. God has 
singularly sustained Connecticut people with gifts of 
comparative abundance, peace, safety, and longevity. In 
expression of gratitude and in keeping with human 
adoration of the supreme God above, Connecticut has 
been embellished with places of worship and the skyline 
has been pierced with steeples, towers, and crosses in 
supplication for a continued providence in answer to the 


faith, hope, and charity of its people. 
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